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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 

MEMOIRE OF THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT IN REGARD TO THE DEPORTA- 
TION AND FORCED LABOR OF THE BELGIAN CIVIL POPULATION 
ORDERED BY THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 1 

The German Government tries to justify the deportation of Belgian 
civilians by invoking reasons of different sorts. 

It alleges first that the depressed condition of Belgian industry 
could not offer to unemployed Belgians any means of working, or, at- 
least, any means of making a suitable livelihood in Belgium. 

Then it alleges that the general interest of the occupied territory 
(for which the occupant is responsible) demanded that the unemployed 
should not remain a charge upon public charity, finding in such aid an 
encouragement to their natural laziness and exposing themselves to 
the loss of their technical skill by long idleness. 

Finally, it alleges its anxiety for order and public safety to which 
the increasing army of unemployed Belgians might constitute a danger. 

None of these reasons justifies the measures taken by the German- 
general headquarters on October 3, 1916. 



Inconsistency of German Argument 

The fact will not escape an attentive mind that the motives set. 
forth in the plea of the German Government are contradictory to each 
other. 

1 Official Bulletin, Washington, June 9, 1917. The following note from the 
State Department accompanies the memoire: 

The Belgian Minister, Mr. de Cartier, has transmitted to the Secretary of 
State the following memorandum prepared by the Belgian Government in regard 
to the deportation of civilians and the forced labor imposed on them by the German, 
authorities. In his note of transmittal Mr. de Cartier says: 

"This document is a complete refutation of the excuses offered by the German 
authorities for these acts of barbarity, and is a clear statement of the successive 
steps by which Germany has sought to break down the patriotic spirit of the Belgian 
workmen and to enslave them for work of military utility against our own fellow 
countrymen." 

99 
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Indeed, if it be accepted as true that the deportations are caused 
by the stagnation of industry in occupied Belgium, then it would be 
unjust to accuse the Belgian laboring class of laziness in this case of 
involuntary unemployment. 

If, on the contrary, there is really laziness on the part of the Belgian 
laboring class, then there must be work for them to do in Belgium; 
consequently, the deportation into Germany is an entirely arbitrary 
act, and it is incomprehensible that an attempt should be made to 
justify it on the ground of the stagnation of Belgian industry. 

What is, however, the real situation in occupied Belgium? 

The cessation of the larger part of Belgian industry is an admitted 
fact. But Germany founds an argument upon this fact as upon an event 
due to the circumstances of a state of war and in the presence of which 
the good intentions of the occupant were powerless. 

However, this is not the case. The depressed condition of Belgian 
industry is not a case of accident caused by the force of extraneous 
circumstances unconnected with the action of the German authorities; 
these authorities are, on the contrary, personally responsible. 

Their responsibility is double. 

The German Government is the direct author of the crisis in Belgian 
industry and labor. 

The German Government has deliberately prevented the Belgians 
from applying the remedy. 

ii 
The Rathenau Plan 

Since the occupation of Belgium, the German authorities, in spite 
of their deceitful proclamations, have put into effect the plan worked 
out in August, 1914, at Berlin, by Dr. W. Rathenau, for the systematic 
exploitation of all the economic resources of occupied countries to the 
profit of the war organization of the Empire. 

This plan allowed, notably, the seizure of all stocks of raw materials 
existing in the occupied territories and the transfer of them into Ger- 
many in order to avert the consequences of the closure of the seas. This 
was to be completed by the removal of the implements of labor and, 
in general, by the removal of all means of production which the Empire 
might need for the continuation of the struggle. Economic commis- 
sions, attached to all the military authorities in the occupied territories, 
were to be constituted the agents for putting into execution the Rathe- 
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nau plan. By this plan — as the German publicists have written on so 
many occasions, with the approval of the censor — the war carried on 
by the Empire would take on the character of an "economic war." 
This program was methodically carried out. 

Systematic Exhaustion of Resources 

It would seem reasonable to expect that the occupying authority 
— which had been already relieved of the feeding of the Belgian popu- 
lation by Belgian initiative and by the generosity of neutral countries, 
especially by the United States — should make it a point of honor to 
aid the country to recover as soon as possible from the injuries received 
during the first months of the invasion. But, on the contrary, the 
occupying authority used its temporary legislative power only for the 
purpose of covering its designs of monopoly with the cloak of legality. 

The collection of the Bulletin Ojjiciel des Lois et Arretes pour le 
territoire beige occupe, published at Brussels from the end of August, 
1914, contains, during the period of twenty-six months, more than 120 
orders relating to economic conditions, decreeing the making of inven- 
tories, the prohibition of sale and purchase, the seizure of products, of 
raw materials, and of tools, or decreeing prohibitions, restrictions, or 
taxes upon products, materials, or tools, whether for importation or 
exportation. The list of objects mentioned in these orders contains 
more than 400 different specifications, among which are certain classes 
of objects comprising in themselves many subdivisions. All these 
things, one after another, have been immobilized, then seized and sent 
out of the country by legislative acts of the civil authorities, after 
innumerable requisitions had been made by the military authorities. 

Stifling of Belgian Competition 

Moreover, besides the motives of military interest denounced above, 
an underlying thought of stifling Belgian competition also inspired 
several of the measures. An avowal of this has been explicitly made, 
in Germany itself, by several publicists of authority, and notably, in 
regard to the Belgian glass industry, by Dr. Goetz, president of the 
syndicate of master glass makers of Germany, in an article published 
by the Wirtschaftszeitung der Zentralmachte of November 10, 1916. 

The Belgian Government knows that the operation of removing 
machines and installation was, in several cases, confided to the repre- 
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sentatives of German firms who were the direct competitors of the 
Belgian industries, and that in at least one instance, in an artificial 
silk factory, the Belgian firm's secret process of fabrication was ascer- 
tained from the factory inspected. 

Numerous Belgian industries have been placed under sequestration 
without plausible reason. 

Finally, the German authorities, in 1916, placed prohibitive tariffs 
on the remaining Belgian industries which had still maintained a rela- 
tive degree of activity through their commercial relations with certain 
neutral countries, the glass industry and the metallurgic industry. 

Moreover, it appears from recent information that the German 
administration requires from Belgian exporters the deposit of a guar- 
anty of 20 per cent of the value of all merchandise exported, in order 
to insure the return to Belgium of the entire proceeds of the sale. 

These prohibitive measures are of a nature to close to Belgian in- 
dustry any markets which may have remained open, and even to render 
impossible all export trade. 

The effect of these measures is increased in the interior of the coun- 
try by restrictions of all kinds placed upon circulation (a complicated 
system of passports, the seizure of bicycle tires, etc.) and by the finan- 
cial policy of the German authorities. 

German Financial Policy 

Attention can be called here only to the principal acts which have 
marked the German financial policy: 

(a) A war tax of 40,000,000 francs per month for the benefit of the 
German war treasury — a tax fixed at first for one year, the Belgian 
Provinces being jointly and severally responsible (December, 1914), 
with the official promise that there should not be afterwards any other 
war tax. In November, 1915, however, this tax was made permanent. 
In November, 1916, after nearly 1,000,000,000 francs had been ex- 
tracted from the country, the tax was increased by the sum of 10,000,000 
francs per month (50,000,000 francs instead of 40,000,000). 

(b) Imposition of the mark at the forced rate of 1 franc 25 centimes. 

(c) Refusal of the German authorities to accept marks in payment 
of the war tax, of which a large proportion was required to be paid in 
francs. 

(d) Absolute prohibition of the exportation of securities, even to 
pay for commodities necessary for the feeding of the civil population. 
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(c) Extortion of marks held as cash reserve by Belgian banks (the 
Banque Nationale and the SociMe' Gi.ni.rale): that is to say, 430,000,000 
marks which were transported into Germany (Sept. 12, 1916), with 
the stipulation of repayment two years after the end of the war at the 
average rate of exchange of Berlin at that period. 

in 
Question of Unemployment 

Any country whatever if subjected to such a system of exploitation 
would find itself overwhelmed by the calamity of unemployment. The 
number of Belgian workers (men) thus reduced to idleness in spite of 
their desire to work varies between 300,000 and 400,000. If this num- 
ber (which the German statements tend to exaggerate in order to draw 
some quibbling argument) is not greater, it is due only to the prodigies 
of ingenuity and initiative of the Belgians, who have truly shown them- 
selves in this as in other spheres "the nation that will not die." 

It is superfluous to insist in this place upon the magnificent efforts 
for mutual aid, both charitable and humanitarian, which have made 
it possible in occupied Belgium to meet the needs of the unemployed 
and of their families by means of direct assistance — gifts in kind, cash 
payments, distribution of food and clothing, loans of money, etc. As- 
sistance to the unemployed cost, all together, 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
francs per month. To these expenses the German authorities do not 
contribute one cent. These charges are borne, to a small extent only, 
by the local budgets of Belgium; they are borne for the most part by 
private generosity, inside and outside the country, Belgian and foreign, 
aided largely by subsidies from the Belgian Government. 

Hinder Technical Instruction 

In spite of the policy of economic exhaustion, placed by the occupy- 
ing authorities at the service of the Empire's war organization, and of 
competing German industries, it would have been possible to provide 
sufficiently against the injurious effects of unemployment by the classic 
means which are taught by modern social economy; that is to say, 
by the organization of works of public utility and by the institution of 
courses of technical instruction. 

The Belgian authorities did not fail in the one nor in the other of 
these duties; but, instead of meeting, in this sphere, the aid or encour- 
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agement of the occupying authority, they were met by its opposition, 
and, finally, by its veto. 

The intelligent initiative taken in the spring of 1915 by a group of 
Belgian business men and philanthropists, and supported by the com- 
munal authorities of Brussels, as well as by the Comite National de 
Secours et I' Alimentation, to provide for aid to the unemployed, to 
secure attendance at various technical schools, created to maintain the 
technical skill of the Belgian workman and to ward off the temptation 
to idleness, was put into operation brilliantly at Brussels during the 
summer of 1915. 

It was greeted with unanimous approval by the Belgians and was 
encouraged by subsidies and promises of subsidies from generous indi- 
viduals. Even the German publicists praised the work and its pro- 
moters. But when the latter wished to extend the work throughout 
the entire country the German authorities opposed the plan in such 
a way that this magnificent effort was entirely paralyzed (autumn of 
1915). 

The fact is that while artificially creating unemployment in Belgium 
by the removal of stocks of raw materials and tools and by the restric- 
tions placed upon the commercial activity of the country, the German 
administration had conceived the idea of enrolling the workers thus 
thrown into enforced idleness in the service of its war industries, either 
in the requisitioned Belgian factories or in Germany. 

Public Work for Unemployed Forbidden 

At the beginning of the summer of 1915 a campaign was started to 
overcome in this matter the passive resistance of Belgian patriotism. 
The German authorities had had recourse, successively or simultane- 
ously, to the bait of high wages, to intimidation, then to violence, in 
order to procure the manual labor necessary for their military objects 
(see the eighteenth and nineteenth reports of the Belgian commission 
of inquiry in regard to the violation of the law of nations) ; but these 
attempts had failed; very few Belgian workmen had consented to 
engage themselves in the service of the enemy; of the others, a certain 
number had been deported to Germany as prisoners as a punishment 
for their refusal. Then the German administration resolved to prevent 
by all means in its power the Belgian unemployed from finding else- 
where a livelihood or assistance; it counted upon holding them at its 
mercy by the pressure of the needs and the destitution of their families. 
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Hence the seemingly inexplicable opposition of the German authori- 
ses to the project of establishing obligatory technical instruction as a 
condition of granting allowances during unemployment. 

Hence, also, the still more incredible opposition of the German 
authorities to works of public utility for the unemployed, which up to 
that time had been freely organized by the local administrations. 

By decrees of August 14 and 15, 1915, the Governor General in 
Belgium made it a misdeameanor to refuse to work, or to cause aid to 
be given to a workman who refused to work. 

Competence of Courts Admitted 

It is true that these orders still admitted the competence of the' 
Belgian courts and recognized motives for refusal founded on the law 
of nations as grounds for justification. But at the same time the German 
military authorities caused orders to be posted stating precisely the con- 
trary, as, for example, Gen. von Unger (order at Ghent Oct. 12, 1915) : 

"Appeal to any possible Belgian law, or even to international con- 
ventions, can never justify a refusal to work. The military comman- 
dant alone decides the acceptability of the work demanded." 

Some months later the German authorities, taking another double 
step toward despotism, decreed the prohibition of all public work for 
the unemployed, unless authorization were obtained in each particular 
case (order of May 2, 1916); then (order of May 15, 1916), as a means 
of repressing refusals to work, they set up the principle of compulsion 
to work; at the same time they took the jurisdiction of these cases 
away from the Belgian courts and reserved such jurisdiction to the 
German courts and military commandants. It was the institution 
of "forced labor in Belgium," and, necessarily, of "forced labor in 
the service of the enemy." 

The Belgian Government has not complete information in regard 
to the individual prosecutions which may have been instituted against 
Belgian citizens under the order of May 15, 1916. On the other hand, 
it is in possession of incontestable information in regard to the applica- 
tion^ the order of May 2, 1916. 

Hardly a single authorization was issued for works of public utility; 
works already commenced were interrupted; works contracted for had 
to be countermanded; thousands of workmen who had by these means 
found an honorable occupation and had gained a livelihood were forci- 
bly thrown into idleness. 
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Thus hunted down in every place where employment could still 
be obtained in Belgium, the Belgian laboring class, at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1916, found itself compelled to fold its arms by order of the German 
authorities. 

This was the moment chosen by the German Government to decree 
the deportation of the Belgian unemployed into Germany, under the 
official pretext "that sufficient occupation for the unemployed could 
no longer be found in Belgium." 

The truth of the matter is this: The German authorities blame the 
Belgian laboring class for the enforced idleness to which the workmen 
have been deliberately condemned by the German authorities them- 
selves through their policy of economic exhaustion and through their 
orders in regard to work. 

IV 

British Blockade 

The German Government has attempted to throw upon the English 
blockade the responsibility for the stoppage of Belgian industry, for 
which they themselves are really responsible. To believe them, the 
stoppage was due simply to the impossibility of importing into Belgium 
the raw materials necessary for the activity of the factories and mills, 
and the impossibility of afterwards exporting the products. 

This interpretation cannot stand confrontation with the following 
facts: 

Without speaking of the undeniable responsibility which rests upon 
Germany, before the tribunal of history, because of her unjust aggres- 
sion on August 4, 1914, and on account of the innumerable evils engen- 
dered by that fundamental injustice, it is evident that the blockade, 
decreed by one of the states which had guaranteed Belgian neutrality, 
a blockade decreed for the purpose of weakening and overcoming Bel- 
gium's aggressor, is not the cause of the industrial crisis from which 
the occupied territory suffers. 

In Belgium, a country rich and productive in itself, there were im- 
portant stocks of raw materials. Why did the Germans carry these 
stocks away if they sincerely desired to leave Belgian industry the means 
of continuing its activity? 
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Why were Tariffs Imposed? 

In Belgium there were industries (such as certain metallurgic indus- 
tries, glass works, potteries, etc.) which could, in any event, continue 
their activities, and which had even increased their business since the 
partial resumption of their work after the invasion. Why did the 
Germans place upon these products prohibitive tariffs which close to 
them the neutral continental markets not subjected to the restrictions 
of the blockade — for example, the Holland market? 

Why did the Germans stop the work of opening up new coal mines 
in the Campine district which were profitably employing numerous 
workmen? 

Why did they put under sequestration so many Belgian industries 
which were still active? 

Why did they carry away thousands of machines and machine 
tools; why did they take to pieces or dismantle so many industrial 
plants; why did they monopolize all the products of the soil and the 
larger part of the merchandise of the wholesale trade for the benefit 
of the German "Centrales" of purchase and sale, upon whose opera- 
tions the Belgians could exercise no effective supervision? 



Deportation of Belgian Workmen 

Is it still necessary to stop here to examine the affirmation of the 
German Government that "deportation is a measure of social precau- 
tion, for the purpose of furnishing to the Belgian unemployed a liveli- 
hood that Belgian industry and agriculture can no longer procure for 
them"? 

This argument cannot be applied to the thousands of Belgian civi- 
lians subjected to forced labor, immediately behind the German front, 
in Flanders and in France (even under the fire of the allied artillery); 
that is to say, those who have been deported into a region whence all 
industry has long since disappeared and whence the native population 
itself has been to a great extent removed. As far as this category of 
deported Belgians is concerned, it is evidently only a question of forced 
labor on work of military utility. 

The case is not different as far as the Belgians deported into Ger- 
many are concerned. 

The order of October 3, 1916, is, indeed, essentially a war measure. 
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This character is shown, in the first place, by the authority from 
which it emanates and which is not the civil government of occupied 
Belgium (as in the case of the orders of August 14 and 15, 1915, and of 
May 2 and 15, 1916) but the German general headquarters. 

Similar Orders Elsewhere 

This character is shown, moreover, by the fact that similar orders 
were given out, simultaneously and by the military authorities also, 
covering the occupied districts of Poland and Lithuania; in both cases 
it was only the putting into execution of a general plan tending to com- 
plete the entire incorporation of the resources (men as well as goods) 
of the occupied countries into the war organization of the Empire. 

Finally this character is shown in an absolutely decisive way by the 
correlation, today openly avowed, between the order of October 3, 
1916, and the law of December, 1916, ordering the mobilization, in 
Germany itself, of the entire able bodied civil population for the auxil- 
iary service of the army. 

The deported Belgians have been incorporated into this vast eco- 
nomic military organism by approximately the same legislative claim 
and for exactly the same ends as the able-bodied male population of 
Germany; that is to say, to aid the German Army to support the burden 
of the war and to make a supreme effort. 

VI 

No Danger to Public Order 

As to the reason founded on the maintenance of order and public 
safety, this need not detain a serious mind for an instant. 

The Belgian people undoubtedly feel a profound aversion to the 
nation which has invaded their territory in contempt of treaties and of 
its obligations of guaranty, and which, for purely strategic reasons, has 
not hesitated to unchain the horrors of war upon a small, inoffensive 
state which was a stranger to the competition of the international 
rivalry of the great Powers. 

But, not less than in the heroic bravery of the army, the grandeur 
of the Belgian character was revealed in the admirable self-control 
which the population has been able to maintain in the presence of the 
greatest injustice and of the most odious cruelty. During two years 
of occupation under a very severe regime, there has been no uprising, 
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no disorder anywhere. All the social authorities, or those who have 
been placed in such authority, have constantly occupied themselves in 
recommending calm and patience to the sorely tried people. 

Moreover, the population has no arms; surrounded by a barrier 
of death-dealing electric wires, the population is literally held as in a 
cage. All constitutional liberties, liberty of opinion, of the press, of 
reunion, and of association, are suspended. The danger of disorder is 
so remote that the German administration has maintained only rela- 
tively weak garrisons in Belgium. 

VII 

Germany's Real Object 

In reality, consideration for the proper social interests of Belgium 
and for the special conditions brought about by the events of the war, 
did not play any part in the elaboration of the order of October 3, 1916; 
that is only a hypocritical pretext invoked to hide, under the mask of 
a false humanitarian solicitude, the odious attempt which a momentary 
superiority of force has permitted to be perpetrated against the most 
sacred individual rights of the Belgian citizens. 

The German Government pursues a definite object in deporting 
en masse and in subjecting to forced labor the population of the occu- 
pied territories, viz., to facilitate the employment of a corresponding 
number of German workmen in the active military service or in muni- 
tion factories. 

This object is that which was officially declared in the preparation 
of the law for the mobilization of civilians in Germany, the general 
provisions of which were merely applied to the Belgian civil population 
some weeks in advance by the order of October 3, 1916. 

The Question of Bight 

The conflict between such a measure and natural rights, as well 
as the positive law of nations, is undeniable. This measure has brought 
down upon it the unanimous reprobation of public opinion in all coun- 
tries where public opinion can express itself freely. Several neutral 
states have felt that they could not avoid the moral obligation of regis- 
tering this cry of the universal conscience in official remonstrances 
addressed to the German Government. It can be said without exaggera- 
tion that such an attack upon the essential rights of humanity had 
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never before been made in modern times by any state calling itself 
civilized. 

The brutality and the duplicity with which the measure has been 
enforced have augmented (if such a thing be possible) this unprece- 
dented scandal; they have wrung from Belgium, which seemed to have 
already reached the limit of the afflictions of a nation at war, a cry of 
anguish which has caused an echo of horror and indignation from the 
neutral states. 

Although in 1863 the Instructions for the Armies in the Field, 
published for the use of the American troops, noted even then that 
deportation and reduction to servitude of the civil population of con- 
quered states by the conqueror were no longer practiced, except among 
barbaric hordes, the spectacle has been seen, in Belgium, of the regular 
army of a powerful empire employed in carrying out methodic slave 
raids upon the citizens of a small, captive nation which had entered the 
war solely for the defense of its independence and for the fulfillment 
of its international duties. 

VTII 

Execution of the Order 

The deportations have been carried out coolly by the occupant, 
according to a plan carefully thought out and in spite of the most 
formal promises and assurances of immunity lavished upon the popula- 
tion, a short time previously, by the highest representatives of the 
Imperial Government, notably, by the military governor of Antwerp and 
by the Governor General, Field Marshal von der Goltz. Belgian fami- 
lies have been torn apart without pity. Men of all ages (from 17 to 55 
years and over), of every condition (assisted by charity or in easy cir- 
cumstances, unemployed or employed, numbers of them even torn 
away from their work), have been carried off in herds, transported, 
under the most inhuman circumstances, to places which they are for- 
bidden to make known to their families, and forcibly compelled to take 
part in work of direct or indirect military utility. 

Before their departure they are formally called upon to choose 
between a so-called "voluntary" engagement for work in Germany 
with seemingly high wages, and, on the other hand, deportation, with 
a wage which is a mockery (30 pfennigs a day). Whether they sign 
the contract or not, it means forced separation from their families. 
The immense majority refuse to sign, and even refuse to work. They 
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are then subjected to horrible treatment, regulated cleverly and applied 
with the refinement of calculated cruelty which, it had been thought, 
was the attribute only of savage peoples or of those who had returned 
to savagery. Torture by hunger, by thirst, by cold, by standing rigidly, 
by whippings; threats of imprisonment and of death; blows with the 
rifle butt, etc.; every means were employed to overcome the resistance 
of these obscure heroes of patriotic duty. 

Great Suffering Inflicted 

Reports that would make any civilized man tremble with indigna- 
tion have come into the possession of the Belgian Government showing 
the unspeakable suffering inflicted on thousands of innocent people in 
the camps where the German Government has caused them to be 
huddled together, in order that this herd of pitiable human cattle may 
be sorted out and enslaved for the ends of despotism. 

The suffering is perhaps still worse among those unfortunates who 
are sent to points behind the German lines in Flanders and in France. 

Compelled, in spite of themselves, to undertake heavy toil and to 
work outdoors during the severest season of the year, without having 
been trained or hardened, exposed to artillery fire, deprived of proper 
clothing, and scarcely nourished, a multitude of these unfortunates soon 
fall from exhaustion and from illness. The mortality on the spot 
seems to be considerable. The sick and dying who can still be trans- 
ported are sent home with less regard than slaves received in antiquity 
from their masters, who were interested in the care of human chattels 
who formed a part of their riches. Through the pitiable convoys of 
these repatriated Belgians there has been revealed the life which their 
compatriots lead who remain behind at work. There is only one word 
that can describe it: "It is a hell." 

IX 

Consequences of the Outrage 

All the protests raised against this standing outrage against the 
dignity of civilized man, these attacks upon his corporeal integrity, 
upon his liberty to dispose of his person and of his work, upon his 
right to remain united to his family, upon his duty to abstain from 
serving the enemy of his country — all such protests have so far been 
in vain. 
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These outrages and attacks continue, without care for the seeds 
of hate that are sown in the hearts of the victims and of those near 
and dear to them and which threaten to render all social intercourse 
impossible, perhaps for centuries, between two important portions of 
the peoples of Europe. 

The spectacle of such odious injustice creates, day by day, more 
clearly in the souls of all who witness it the impression of an excep- 
tionally heinous crime which is inexpiable, although now carried on 
with momentary impunity. 

As to those who are the victims, their resolution, rising above the 
cruelty and suffering which is their lot, remains steadfast and unshakable. 

No peace is possible nor durable without the observance of the 
elementary rules of right, one of the first of which is respect for the 
human person. 

No abuse of force can exhaust the resistance of the Belgian people 
to foreign oppression. All history witnesses that the aspiration of the 
Belgian people for independence is indomitable and that their endur- 
ance will win the mastery over tyranny. 



documents regarding the chengchia tun affair between 
china and japan x 

Communique Issued by the Chinese Foreign Office 

In August 1916, a dispute between a Japanese merchant named 
Yoshimoto and a Chinese soldier of the 28th Division stationed at 
Chengchia Tun led to a fracas between Japanese and Chinese soldiers. 
The Japanese soldiers had been in Chengchia Tun for over two years. 
They had no justification for being there. The Chinese Government 
had repeatedly protested against their presence. 

A Japanese policeman who was informed of the dispute induced a 
Japanese lieutenant to lead some Japanese soldiers to the Chinese 
barracks to demand satisfaction. A fracas ensued in which four 
Chinese and twelve Japanese soldiers were killed and others wounded. 
The Japanese troops were reinforced and new detachments were sta- 
tioned at posts on the highway between Chengchia Tun and Ssupinkai. 

On September 2d, the Japanese Minister submitted to the Foreign 

1 English text of communique 1 and authorized translations of notes reprinted 
from the Peking Gazette, Jan. 29, 1917. 



